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“* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 





Problems of Anarchism. 





PROPERTY. 
6.— True Individualism Means Economic Freedom. 

The attack on the principle of private property fre- 
quently with Socialists takes the form of an arraign- 
ment and denunciation of what they somewhat vaguely 
term Individualism. ‘In their view it is synonymous 
with the worst features of the most unscrupulous 
phases of capitalism. It would seem that private en- 
terprise and all individual effort directed toward ac- 
quiring wealth are for a like reason accursed, besides 
being in themselves unsocial, opposed to the public 
weal, and therefore unjust. 

Harmonizing with such ideas are those which recog- 
nize in every extension of collective activity a blow at 
individualism, and in every encroachment on private 
property and individual liberty, with a correlative 
growth of public property and authoritative control, a 
positive step in social well-being and economic reform. 
That under the present system the evils exist which 
Socialists make private property responsible for, and 
would attempt to abolish by collective control, it were 
useless to deny. But if, by inductive reasoning, by 
citing unimpeachable facts, it can be shown that pri- 
vate property and individual enterprise are more con- 
ducive to human welfare than public property and 
collective enterprise, leaving out of c@hsideration the 
hypothetical evidence of the benefits of the latter fur- 
nished by the unstinted imagination of dreamers about 
future social perfection; if it be established that, tak- 
ing society as an organism, no scientific grounds exist 
for believing individualism to be in any way opposed 
to social progress, but rather that a movement in any 
other direction, as the abolition of private property, is 
necessarily and on fundamental principles a social retro- 
gression; if it becomes manifest that the growing de- 
mand for governmental interference with the object of 
diminishing economic evils is due to greater conscious- 
ness of their existence and consequent desire for their 
removal, and not because collective authority is proved 
to be thus able to remove them; if it be made clear 
that such action can be but palliative, a mere substitute 
for the end to be achieved, that the removal of obstruc- 
tions to free individualism rather than the increase of 
barriers to its development would bring more desirable 
results; and, finally, if the proposed remedy of collect- 
ivism would intensify the evils it is meant to cure, and 
is impotent as a permanent method, while freedom of 
property, of enterprise, and of opportunity offer more 
hope for a better society, — then the attack on individ- 
ualism and private property at once falls to the ground. 

All these propositions can be demonstrated by evi- 
dence which to the unprejudiced thinker will appear 
conclusive. Though a simple application of the princi- 
ple which has been developed in the course of this 
work—namely, equal freedom— would alone clear 
away all doubts, yet I shall not discard induction 
where facts lie so near at hand. 

In order to make myself perfectly plain and avoid 
all chance of misconception, I must here explain that 
where I use the term collectivism I also include in the 
accompanying arguments the broader conception of 
Communism. So far as the principles involved in the 
discussion are concerned, both those terms are of equal 
value. 





The adherents of collectivism and Communism | 


respectively draw a dividing line, the former holding 
that common property in the implements of production 
—land, capital, etc. —is sufficient to ensure justice, 
leaving the distribution of the product to take place 
with some regard for individual merit, according to 
deed rather than need, while the latter would make 
everything common property and have distribution 
simply according to needs, aiming thus at absolute 
equality. But as both conceptions subordinate the in- 
dividual to the collectivity, and put equality before 
liberty, the one being merely an incomplete version of 
the other, without any fundamental difference, it is not 
too much to claim that whatever argument or evidence 
tells against the principle in’the one case weighs with 
no less force in the other, for in each it is the Commun- 
istic principle which is at fault. 

The class of social reformers referred to at the begin- 
ning of this chapter includes the greater number of 
modern trade-unionists, labor leaders, and agitators, 
both in England and America. Many of them are un- 
conscious Socialists, and would hotly repudiate being 
so called, but from our point of view there is no clear 

~ground of distinction. One can hardly read or hear an 
utterance today from the sources just mentioned but 
what the ideas which the avowed Socialist, Mr. Webb, 
elaborates are met in the most unmistakable Torm. Let 
us sample a few of Mr. Webb’s own, for convenience of 
illustration. He makes economic inequality and indi- 
vidualism identical, and sees no remedy but in the 
destruction of the latter and the unlimited growth of 
collectivism. In ‘‘ Fabian Essays,” page 39, he says: 
‘‘The record of the century in English social history 
begins with the trial and hopeless failure of an almost 
complete individualism,” but ‘‘ with the progress of 
political emancipation private ownership of the means 
of production has been in one direction or another suc- 
cessively regulated, limited, and superseded.” The 
first proposition displays an utter recklessness in the 


use of words, as if it was possible for individualism — 


that is, freedom —to exist when the working people 
forming the vast majority were entirely disfranchised, 
forbidden by law to organize for their own protection 
or to agitate or hold public meetings, and had no means 
of obtaining education or knowledge that might have 
enabled them to successfully fight their oppressors, eco- 
nomic and political. Then were they more helpless 
before their masters than at any subsequent time, and 
therefore more dependent; yet in the Fabian mind this 
period represents an ‘‘almost complete individualism.” 

The, second proposition again turns up in another 
form: ‘‘ The liberty of the property owners to oppress 
the propertyless by the levy of the economic tribute of 
rent and interest began [and continues] to be circum- 
scribed, pared away, obstructed, and forbidden in vari- 
ous directions” (pages 46-7). 

In reply it might be pointed out that as to rent his 
collaborator, G. B. Shaw, argues that private property 
must be abolished and Socialism established because 
rent tends to rise till no part of the produce but bare 
subsistence-wages is left to the producer. (See essay on 
‘Historic Basis.”) And it is indisputable that rents 
have in fact unceasingly increased, absorbing at present 
about one-sixth of the total annual product in England. 
With regard to interest, where competition operates at 
all, the inevitable tendency of civilization is toward a 
lower and lower rate of profit and interest, in accord- 
ance with economic conditions that operate entirely in- 
dependent of legislative enactments. Hence the fall in 
the rate of interest is not due to Socialistic laws. 

In earlier chapters there will be found ample data to 
refute such statements as the following from the same 





source: ‘‘The use of the new motors [speaking of mo- 
dern machinery] has been for a generation destroying 
the individualist conception of property,” and ‘the 
landlord and capitalist are both finding that the steam 
engine is a Frankenstein which they had better not 
have raised, for with it comes Democracy, the sthdy of 
political economy, and Socialism” (page 38). Continu- 
ing the same idea, he says: ‘Individual liberty in the 
sense of freedom to privately appropriate the means of 
production reached its maximum at the commencement 
of the century ” (page 40). All this is nothing but spe- 
cial pleading without foundation in fact. Next follows 
a piece of downright misrepresentation. We are told 
that ‘‘Mr. Herbert Spencer and those who agree in his 
worship of individualism apparently desire to bring 
back the legal position which made possible the ‘ white 
slavery ’ of which ‘the sins of legislators’ have deprived 
us.” 

Such are the arguments that are meant to upset the 
principle of private property. Is it needful to refer to 
the absurdity of charging those who desire equal free- 
dom for all and the abolition of every form of slavery 
with wanting to revive the condition of status and dis- 
ability existing a century ago? ‘ 

After enumerating the child labor, long hours, and 
other abuses which the weakness, ignorance, and legal 
disabilities of the working classes compelled them to 
endure, he audaciously concludes: ‘‘ These and other 
nameless iniquities will be found recorded as the results 
of freedom of contract and Laissez Faire in the impartial 
pages of successive blue books” (page 41). People who 
employ methods so loose and inexact in discussing so- 
cial problems are not likely to be much impressed with 
the importance of liberty as a factor in their solution. 
As for freedom of contract, a moment’s thought will 
make it evident that it can exist only between men who 
are free and independent in their relations with each 
other. No person who is really free and independent 
will contract with others to his own injury; it is only 
when he is dependent and economically un-free that 
the principle of contract, or voluntary agreement, can 
operate injuriously. And the greater part of the la- 
boring portion of society are neither independent nor 
truly free; so that under the present monopolistic and 
legally privileged system the contracts they make are 
forced on them by necessity, their agreements, as in 
working for wages, are not voluntary, for there is no 
choice between submission and starvation. 

But this result is not directly the outcome of capital- 
ism; it is the consequence of the survival of conditions 
belonging to pre-capitalistic forms of society. Land 
monopoly, special legislation creating classes who en- 
joy privileges at the expense of others, the abnormal 
power of wealth concentrated in the hands of the few, 
are consequences of an un-free society and take their 
part in keeping the producers from obtaining the equi- 
valent of their labor. If capitalism were not thus a su- 
perstructure reared upon the past, we should expect to 
see it develop into the ideal industrial society, in which 
each unit would be independent, and voluntary agree- 
ment between free men would replace the compulsory 
contracts into which most men are now driven. 

Monopoly and privilege, as we have seen, are errone- 
ously called individualism, and the latter is held up as 
the source of social injustice. Yet individualism, in 
the sense I have defined it, is the sworn foe to every 
vestige of privilege and monopoly. 

And, after all, the most extreme Socialist is an indi- 
vidualist, and to that end points his whole philosophy. 
Happiness can be enjoyed only by each individual 

(Continued on page 3.) 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” — 
PROUDHON. 





( The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves them 
in any respect, such disposition of them being governed 
largely by motives of convenience 


The Lucky Three. 

Below is given the result of the second award of books 
under Liberty’s plan of giving away three books a week: 

J. W. Morzey, Port Chester, N. Y.—A year’s sub- 
scription to Liberty. 

D. Muncey, 1808 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.— Emerson’s Essays, first series. 

Miss Lizzie C. ApAms, Westport, Mo.—‘‘God’s Im- 
age in Man,” by Henry N. Wood. 


On receiving from the foregoing successful appli- 
cants orders to forward their respective books, the 
books will be promptly sent, provided the publisher's 
list price does not exceed $1.00. 


Boycott the World’s Fair Congress. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
numerous letters which I have received congra- 
tulating me upon my refusal to address the 
World’s Fair Labor Congress clearly indicate 
unanimity of opinion among Anarchists regard- 
ing this important matter. Even my former 
comrade, John F. Kelly, who parted company 
with me on the question of Egoism, writes that 
on this point he is in full sympathy with me. 

One letter from a trusted friend asks why I 
favor the exclusion from the independent con- 
gress (if one shall be held) of all who take part 
in the official congress. I answer in the words 
which I once heard James Parton use in deliver- 
ing his inaugural address as president of the 
New York Liberal Club: 


everything but intolerance.” 


‘* Here we tolerate 
No such effective 
blow can be struck at the official congress as a 
boycott directed at those who speak before it. 
It is of the greatest importance that all branches 
of the labor movement should present a united 
front against the effort to narrow the programme 
of the official congress, and I am sure that, if 
the effort is persisted in, nearly all the best men, 
of whatever school, will declare fcr the inde- 
pendent congress as soon as they understand the 
situation. But it should be clearly understood 
that those who accept the invitation to the offi- 
cial congress thereby exclude themselves from 
the independent congress. Of course I refer to 
the platform only. As far as mere admission is 
concerned, the congress should be free to all. 
The admirable action of the women’s commit- 
tee of the World’s Fair Auxiliary in resigning 
because of the exclusive policy has furnished an 
example for us all. This committee was a re- 





presentative one. On it were such women as 
Florence Kelly, a State Socialist, A. P. Stevens, 
a Populist, and Charlotte C. Holt, an Anarch- 
ist. But these and all the other members, after 
working enthusiastically for the official congress, 
promptly withdrew as soon as they saw what in- 
fluences would control it. Their letter of resig- 
nation was sent in three months ago, but, as it 
may not have been seen by Liberty’s readers, I 
give it here: 


CxHircaGco, Ill., Dec. 15, 1892. — To the President and 
Board of Managers of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and to the President 
and Officers of the Women’s Branch of the Auxiliary: 

We, who upon your nomination accepted member- 
ship on the Women’s Labor Committee, World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, present our resignation. 

We have striven to be useful to the auxiliary by pre- 
senting for the approval of its president and board our 
ideas as to what would be a suitable programme for the 
Labor Congress. In joint session with the Men’s La- 
bor committee a tentative programme was arranged, 
unanimously adopted, and submitted to the head offi- 
cial of the auxiliary. This programme, the result of a 
year of hard work, has been ignored. We have been 
made to see clearly that our ideas as to what subjects 
should be discussed, and the manner of their presenta- 
tion at the Labor Congress, are entirely irreconcilable 
with those of the president of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary. We have also learned by experience that 
there is no hope that the unanimous wishes and desires 
of this committee will be carried out, for the reasons 
above given. 

We believe that no adequate presentation of the labor 
question, which now agitates the entire civilized world, 
is contemplated by the controlling power of the auxi- 
liary, and we are not willing to have any appearance of 
connection with what will be offered as a substitute for 
a real labor congress. 

We ask that the use be discontinued of all circulars, 
letter-heads; etc., bearing our names as members of the 
Women’s Labor committee. 


The reasons why these women resigned are 
set forth in fuller detail in the following report 
of a portion of the committee: 


To C. C. Bonney, President of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, World’s Columbian Exposition — Dear Sir: 
We the undersigned members of the Programme and 
Invitation Committee of the Department of Labor beg 
leave to submit to you the following report: 

Having carefully considered the programme transmit- 
ted to us December 6, through Mrs. Henrotin, Vice- 
President of the Women’s Branch of the Auxiliary, we 
find it utterly impossible to suggest speakers upon the 
topics therein assigned. 

First — We find this programme singularly free from 
all those expressions and ideas upon which working 
people are at present founding their hopes of advance- 
ment and in the discussion of which they are most in- 
terested. 

Second — We believe that upon so neutral a pro- 
gramme it would be impossible to secure the codpe- 
ration of the leaders representing the various labor 
organizations and schools of economic thought, and 
that a labor congress without the codperation of such 
leaders would be useless. 

Third — We believe that a discussion upon the very 
general and vague lines therein indicated would be fu- 
tile and justly arouse the suspicion of laboring people 
as to the sincerity and good faith of the committee in- 
viting speakers. 

Fourth — The committee realizes that a congress held 
at such a time must be somewhat judicial in character, 
but we believe that the programme of December 6 is 
one which would be of interest only to statisticians 
and specialists, but not to laboring people. 

Fifth— The Labor Congress should be of a broad 
and unsectarian character, and we feel that any refer- 
ence to the proceedings of any ecclesiastical body, al- 
though bearing on the labor question, would not be 
judicious. 

Sixth — The Women’s committeee of the W. C. A. 
and Labor Congress, having carried on an extensive 
correspondence for months upon a tentative programme 
which has been submitted to you, and of which no topic 





or subtopic appears in the programme returned to us, 
do not believe that any attempt of ours to amend the 
programme of December 6 would be successful. 

Having served for more than a year as members of 
a harmonious and energetic committee under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. J. D. Harvey as chairman, we deemed it 
but courteous to submit the reasons of our action to 
the General committee before handing in our resigna- 
tion to you. Having done this, and our action meeting 
with their approval, we now beg you to relieve us of 
further duty. JANE ADDAMS, 

A. P. STEVENS, 
C. 8. Brown, 
JULIA LATHROP, 
C. C. Hott. 

This document is one of the most admirable 
manifestations of healthy independence that has 
lately come to my notice. I congratulate its 
authors and assure them of my codperation. 


T. 


Must We Pay for Life ? 


One of ‘‘Egoism’s” editorial contributors, 
‘¢G,” has lately been giving expression to her 
views of the relation of children to parents. If 
her articles had appeared in any other journal 
than ‘‘Egoism,” they would have made me 
boiling mad, for the sentiments which they pro- 
claim are literally revolting; in fact, I have 
never seen anything more so; but the contents 
of my excellent California ally, including the 
articles written upon other subjects by ‘“‘G” 
herself, are nearly always so much to my liking 
that even under the present aggravating circum- 
stances sympathy smothers wrath. It had been 
my intention to examine the arguments ‘ad- 
vanced by ‘‘G” and smash them into smithe- 
reens; but Francis D. Tandy of Denver has 
saved me the trouble. He has answered ‘‘G” 
in ‘*Egoism” very much as I would have an- 
swered her, and her rejoinder is weak and in- 
adequate. Therefore I shall simply give in a 
few words the gist of ‘‘G’s” position and of 
Tandy’s answer, contenting myself with a com- 
ment or two. 

‘°G’s” contention, in brief, is that a child 
upon whom its parents, at great cost to them- 
selves, have conferred that inestimable blessing, 
life, is, on reaching maturity, under an obliga- 
tion, from the standpoint of equal freedom, to 
either make good to the parents the cost in- 
curred in its production and maintenance, or 
else show, by committing suicide, that there has 
been no value received; failing in which obliga- 
tion, the child should be subjected, by all decent 
people, to the pains and penalties of the boy- 
cott. In elaboration ‘‘G” argues that a person 
who continues to live instead of committing 
suicide thereby tacitly admits that life to him is 
not an evil; that, if he still professes to the con- 
trary, he is a liar hiding behind a technicality in 
order to avoid paying for what he enjoys; and 
that, whether so professing or not so professing, 
he is in either case, if he continues to live and 
declines to pay, a contemptible creature, a vio- 
lator of the spirit of equal freedom, a fit subject 
for social ostracism. 

There are numerous lines of argument that 
might be adopted to overthrow this position, but 
they are needless, because it collapses straight- 
way under the blow that Tandy deals it in these 
words: ‘‘A child receives from its parent at 


birth an emotion, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which is generally — nay, almost always — 
strong enough to override all other considera- 
tions; so that many a person wishes that he had 
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never been born, who cannot overcome that 
emotion sufficiently to destroy his own life. 
Again, the fear of the hereafter, or even the un- 
certainty thereof, often deters the laudable am- 
bition of the would-be suicide.” If ‘‘G” had 
appreciated the force of this blow, she would 
either have acknowledged defeat or else have 
devoted a large part of her two-column rejoin- 
der to meeting it. But she did neither. Here 
is her only attempt at a parry, and it amounts 
to nothing at all: ‘‘ As regards the hesitating 
suicide, dread of death can only mean a prefer- 
ence for life as it is, and its conditions are cost; 
if this is really too much, he chooses the cheaper 
article.” As I have said, this is revolting, — to 
the last degree revolting. To say that a man 
who has been summoned out of the void into 
life, without consultation of his choice (for of 
course a nonentity has no choice and cannot be 
consulted), and who finds life intensely disagree- 
able, but yet less disagreeable than the only 
means of getting rid of it, must pay the cost 
that another has incurred, voluntarily and with- 
out solicitation, in conferring upon him the privi- 
lege of necessarily confronting this damnable 
dilemma is an insult that is even worse than the 
injury. To state ‘‘G’s” error in this form is to 
expose it. Once exposed, all foundation for her 
claim is gone; for, the simple continuance of 
life not being a test of the value placed upon 
life, there can be found no other test without 
resorting to a systematic investigation of every 
man’s mind, the inquisitorial impudence of which 
would instantly disqualify its instigators for the 
boycotter’s réle by making them the first to be 
boycotted. 

Considering Tandy’s argument final, it is need- 
less for me to fill this number of Liberty, as I 
easily might, with the reflections prompted by a 
perusal of ‘‘G’s” articles. I will only say in 
conclusion that from the passages to which I 
have alluded and from other passages in which 
she speaks contemptuously of* maternal love I 
am led to suspect that she is a person who, first, 
finds a supreme satisfaction in living, and, 
second, is utterly lacking in that passion for 
motherhood which leads many women — women, 
too, of the very highest type— to pay a high 
price for its gratification. In no other way can 
I account for her declarations that men who say 
they detest life are liars and that women who 
love children more than wealth and ease are 
fools. = 


Monopoly’s Devious Ways. 


For cool, insolent, disingenuous statements 


nothing can surpass the productions of the John | 


Sherman class, the literary and political agents 
of the money kings. An article by Comptroller 
Hepburn in the ‘*‘ North American Review ” for 
March is typical in its way. The subject is 
‘¢ National Banking and the Clearing House.” 

I do not purpose going through all the argu- 
ment, the aim of which seems to be to persuade 
the public that to national banks they might 
well look for more money of one kind, and give 
up some of the money that now is, and it is as- 
sumed that the public will find nothing amiss in 
spreading the losses by insolvent banks upon the 
solvent, provided this be done by a small tax. 

I will content myself with quoting and re- 
marking briefly upon a few passages. Hep- 
burn, regarding banks, says: ‘‘ The function of 
the government is to regulate by restraining. It 





seeks to insure good banking by enforcing statu- 
tory prohibition against unsafe practices.” 

To regulate by restraining? Let us see. 
Government regulates weights and measures. 
Is restraint the primary idea in the process? It 
may regulate by restraining, but that. will gene- 
rally be when it wants to restrain, and cloaks its 
action, otherwise unauthorized, under the pre- 
tence of regulating. 

Prohibition against unsafe banking? Prima- 
marily it has not been so under the law of Con- 
gress which suppressed banks of issue, for it 
destroyed the good with the bad. There is 
abundant and unimpeachable testimony that the 
State banks of New York, Louisiana, and New 
England were as safe as the present national 
banks. These are founded upon the plan of the 
better sort of State banks. The statutory pro- 
hibition struck down banks quite safe and prac- 
tices identical with those of Mr. Hepburn as a 
banker. 

Now read what Hepburn says of silver: ‘‘ The 
silver industry is entitled to no bounty. The 
policy of the government, in purchasing a com- 
modity which it does not want, for the sole pur- 
pose of putting into circulation as money the 
obligations given therefor, cannot be justified. 
An equally safe and more elastic currency can 
be otherwise provided.” 

This should be directed to Senator Sherman. 
The silver mining industry has not asked for a 
bounty, but for a return to the operation of the 
mint, to stamp without discrimination between 
different portions of the same metal. Whatever 
may have been the policy of ‘‘ the government,” 
it is no secret that the policy of the politicians 
of the gold privilege school, in forcing silver 
miners to accept purchase instead of free coin- 
age, was to create the very cry and the very ar- 
gument used by Hepburn and all his tribe, — 
that such purpose is improper. The Sherman 
act was passed in order to get the so-called 
Bland act repealed, and with the idea that the 
Sherman act, being less defensible in principle, 
could then be repealed, and this would leave 
free scope for the gold and bank-charter mono- 
polists. 

Mr. Hepburn, coming to State banks, inci- 
dentally airs his wisdom as a constitutional law- 
yer by asking: ‘‘ Why should Congress delegate 
the question of bank circulation to the forty- 
four sovereignties that constitute the United 
States, with diverse laws, systems, and super- 
vision? ” 

This is putting the horse behind the hansom. 
Congress is a body with delegated powers, or a 
usurping body, whichever Mr. Hepburn prefers. 
It is not expected therefore to delegate anything 
of importance. This may not apply to a ‘‘ ques- 
tion.” 

The fact that Congress did not outright sup- 
press banks of issue other than those of its own 
creation, but reached them by the foul blow of a 
ten per cent. tax, might have suggested to the 
receiver that the question with Congress was 
not what it should ‘‘ delegate” of its own con- 
stitutional authority, but how it could manage 
to exercise a control which had not been dele- 
gated to it. 

There are other remarks in Mr. Hepburn’s ar- 
ticle which tempt to criticism. One is that 
‘¢ the value of a currency depends upon the extent 
of country in which it possesses debt-paying 
power.” If this be true without qualification, I 





must infer that it is impossible for Belgium to 
make a currency equal to Russian or Argentine 
shinplasters, and let the British Empire fall in 
pieces, the East India rupee will be more valua- 
ble than its nominal equivalent in British gold. 

Is not Hepburn a free trader of a rather crazy 
sort? When one can get his wants supplied 
within a moderate distance, what does he want 
with buying from a greater distance and incur- 
ring debt that must be paid in currency at such 
distance? But if Hepburn is not a free trader, 
he argues at random, for certainly the circula- 
tion of money implies the circulation of products, 
and to place the consideration of a universal cir- 
culation of one money as the standard of its per- 
fection is to contemplate not merely potential 
but actual far distant trade. Now, what is de- 
sirable should not be obstructed. 

But Hepburn unwittingly condemns national 
bank currency, for it does not possess the debt- 
paying power of a legal tender note or of silver 
or gold coin of the government. And as for 
currency by consent, Mexican dollars are incom- 
parably more widely acceptable than American 
bank notes or treasury notes. They are money 
throughout China, and they will pay a debt in 
any portion of the world in the same way as a 
British sovereign outside of its locai legal ten- 
der sphere. Tak Kak. 


An Unlabelled Joke. 

Lillie D. White, one of the editors of ‘* Luci- 
fer,” has kindly given the following item two 
insertions in her valuable paper: 

WantTED:— Men and women who wish to be pro- 
perly catalogued in the different doctrines of the day. 
Labels put on with neatness and dispatch. Come early 
and avoid the rush; or send specification and applica- 
tion to Liberty, New York. 

Mrs. White ought herself to have procured 
my services as a labeller before printing this de- 
lightful bit of humor. I should have ‘‘cata- 
logued” it as a ‘‘goak,” and perhaps thereby 
have saved a worthy Nova Scotian the trouble 
of writing the following letter, which was lately 
sent to the editor of Liberty, together with a 
clipping from ‘‘ Lucifer” of the paragraph above 
quoted : 

Gabarus, Nova Scotia, March 14, 1893 

Srr, —I wish to be ‘‘ properly catalogued” in the 
Sexual Reform Doctrine of the day, as anent enclosed 
slip. Would be glad to hear that I am, and receive 
samples, &c., when convenient. Yours truly, 

AnpRus W. HERDMAN. 

I had not believed heretofore that the readers 
of ‘* Lucifer” were as stupid asits editors. But 
I see now that, barring a few intelligent people 
who take the paper for sweet charity’s sake, read- 
ers and editors are of the same calibre. Alas for 
Sexual Reform! Alas! Alackaday! *: 





They Want to Shine. 
{Henry Cohen in Lucifer.] 

I cannot but think that the great objection to the 
‘‘plumb-line” by social reformers who oppose it is in 
large part a feeling that in their respective schools they 
are considered ‘‘shining lights,” where, if they joined 
the ‘‘plumb-liners,” they would be reduced to the 
ranks. They think it better to be ‘‘a big man in the 
country than a small man in the city.” 


Problems of Anarchism. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
through sense-impression. Collective happiness other- 
wise is meaningless and impossible. There is no col- 
lective organ of sense, no Socialistic apparatus for 
distinguishing pleasure and pain, but in each individ- 
ual alone exists the perceptive power, the possibility of 
being happy. Wo. Baruie, 
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ic SOCIOLOGICAL INDEX is a classified weekly | 


catalogue of the most important articles relating to 

sociology, as well as to other subjects in which stu- 
dents of sociology are usually interested, that appear in 
the periodical press of the world. 

The catalogue is compiled in the interest of no sect or 
party, the choice of articles being governed solely by 
their importance and interest. 

The articles thus catalogued are clipped from the pe- 
riodicals and filed, and these clippings are for sale in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule of prices: 


Ordinary articles 15 cents each. 
3 se “ee 


Articles marked * 
Articles"marked + 45“ “ 
Articles marked § 5 “e 


Any person can obtain as many of these clippings as 
may be desired by sending an order, accompanied by 
the cash, to 

Beng. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 





In ordering, be sure to specify the CATALOGUE NUMBER 
of the article desired, not its title simply. 





COUPONS FOR ORDERING CLIPPINGS. 

To facilitate ordering and to make frequent remit- 
tances of cash unnecessary, coupons are for sale to those 
who desire clippings. Each of these coupons is good 
for a 15-cent article. Two coupons will procure a 30- 
cent article, three a 45-cent article, and five a 75-cent 
article. 

Coupon Price-Lisv. 


One Coupon $0.15 
Seven Coupons : 1.00 
One Hundred Coupons 12.50 


Holders of coupons have only to fill in the blanks 
with name and address, and the number of the article 
wanted. Coupons thus filled out can be mailed, singly 
or in quantities, to Benj. R. Tucker, and he will send 
the desired clippings in exchange for them. Purchas- 
ers are strongly advised to use the coupons, thereby 
saving time, trouble, and money. 





TRANSLATIONS FURNISHED. 

Whenever an article indexed is in a foreign language, 
that fact is stated in the catalogue. Any one purchas- 
ing such aclipping at the usual rate gets it in the origi- 
nal language. But, if the purchaser desires, an English 
type-written translation will be furnished at the rate of 
30 cents (or two coupons) for each hundred words. For 
instance, the translation of a 900-word article costs the 
purchaser $2.70, or 18 coupons. 





BELLES-LETTRES. 

*666. Unpublished Letters of John Ruskin. By 
Wm. G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore, March. 6 pages. 

*684. The French Symbolists. By Aline Gerren. 
Scribner’s Magazine, March. 11,500 words. 

* 685. Cervantes, Zola, Kipling & Co. By Brander 
Matthews. Cosmopolitan, March. 4000 words. 

701. The Social Theatre. In French. By Henry 
Bauer. L’Echo de Paris, Jan. 30. 1500 words. 

702. Monsieur Beuf. Funeral oration of a small 
capitalist who was the incarnation,of Economy. In 
French. By Octave Mirbeau. L’Echo de Paris, Jan. 
31. 1100 words. 

703. Heine’s Statue. In French. 
dés. L’Echo de Paris, Feb. 1. 

704. M. Taine. In French. 
L’Echo de Paris, March 7. 


By Catulle Men- 
1100 words. 

By E. Lepelletier. 
1900 words. 


705. Apropos of M. Taine. In French. By Nestor 
(Henry Fouquier). L’Echo de Paris, March 9. 1500 
words. 

709. A Page of Theatrical Criticism apropos of 


In French. 
Gil Blas, Feb. 21. 


‘Une Page d’Ambur.” 


g Interview with 
Emile Zola. 


1700 words. 


710. The Dostoievskys. In French. Interview 
with Halpérine Kamynski. Gil Blas, Feb. 23. 1200 
words. 

712. Guy de Maupassant. In French. By René 
Maizeroy. Gil Blas, March 8. 1100 words. 

713. M. Taine. In French. By Francis Chevassu. 


Gil Blas, March 8. 1200 words. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


* 663. A Newspaper Man’s Recollections of Gen. 
Butler. By James W. Clarke. Donahoe’s Magazine, 
March. 7 pages. 

*664. Maurice Maeterlinck. Poet-Lore, March. 8 


pages. 

674. Niccolo Machiavelli. 
crat, Feb. 26. 6000 words. 

+675. Recollections of George Sand. By Madame 
Adam. North American Review, March. 4000 words. 

FICTION. 

*679. Olga Morosoff’s Escape. By Stepniak. Ro- 

mance, March. 3700 words. 


680. Arne. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. St. Louis 
Star-Sayings Popular Novels, Feb. 26. 30,000 words. 


St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
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681. The Procurator of Juda. 
Translated by, Anna C. Brackett. 
can, March 5. 4000 words. 

708. Meteor. In French. 
Gil Blas, Feb. 4. 1700 words. 


By Anatole France. 
Springfield Republi- 


By Louis de Gramont. 


711. Regularity. In French. By Louis de Gra- 
mont. Gil Blas, March 3. 1500 words. 
FINANCE. 


* 668. The Free Coinage of Silver by the United 
States Government. By John C. Henderson. Over- 
land Monthly, March. 13 pages. 

*682. Usury Laws. By Henry Wade Rogers. 
Chautauquan, March. 2500 words. 


+689. An Appeal to Retire Government Paper 
a By Moses Brihl. Forum, March. 2300 
words. 


692. The Currency the Chief Question. By W. L. 
Trenholm, John Bloodgood, Warner Van Norden, T. L. 
Watson, Frederick Taylor, Frederick Edey, J. V. Far- 
well, H. H. Kohlsaat, and Lyman J. Gage. N. Y. 
World, March 1. 6000 words. 


POLITICS. 


*667. Should Young Men Go into Politics? By 
Chauncey M. Depew, Joseph J. O’Donohue, Frederic 
R. Coudert, and Joshua P. Bodtish. Donahoe’s Maga- 
zine, March. 5 pages. 

676. Should Education be Compulsory? By C. A. 
Armstrong. Educational Courant, Feb. 2000 words. 

+686. The Science of Municipal Corruption. Fo- 
rum, March. 4000 words. 


691. The Limit of Pensions. By Edward Atkinson. 
Boston Herald, Feb. 27. 3500 words. 
RELIGION. 


* 670. Cosmopolitan Religion. 
New World, March. 9 pages. 

673. Shall the World’s Fair be Closed on Sunday? 
By Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Woman’s Tribune, Feb. 
25. 33800 words. 

688. Every-Day Philosophy. The mysteries of the 
mystical; definition of religion; dos Huwig- Weibliche. 
By Wm. R. Alger. Boston Transcript, March 4. 1200 
words. 


By C. A. Bartol. 


SEX. 


683. Right of Women to Vote for School Officers. 
Is State legislation valid? y D. H. Pingrey. Cen- 
tral Law Journal, Feb. 24. 2200 words. 

+698. The Condition of Wage-Earning Women. By 
Clare de Gaffenried. Forum, March. 6700 words. 


699. Evolution of Woman. By J. G. Evans. 
ford Monitor, Feb. 17. 5000 words. 


700. Do Women’s Clubs Weaken Domestic Ties? 
By Elizabeth Agassiz, Joshua P. Bodfish, Ednah D. 
Cheney, O. M. Rowe, P. M. Kendall, Thomas Cushing, 
Dorothy Lundt, Mary E. Blake, and Charlotte E. 


Rock- 


Brown. Boston Globe, March 5. 2800 words. 

706. Mothers and Lovers. In French. By Yo- 
lande. Gil Blas, Jan. 31. 1250 words. 

707. Transparent Cards. In French. By Gustave 
Geffroy. Gil Blas, Feb. 2. 1300 words. 

SOCIALISM. 

* 665. The Socialistic Thread in the Life and Works 
of William Morris. By Oscar L. Triggs. Poet-Lore, 
March. 8 pages. 


* 669. The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets. By 
A. W. Benn. New World, March. 8 pages. 

687. Excessive Municipalism. Editorial in Galves- 
ton News, Feb. 26. 800 words. 


TAXATION. 

690. All Taxes on Land. The Dubuque Single Tax 
Club’s solution of the problem submitted to the com- 
mission on Iowa’s revenue laws. Dubuque Weekly 
Telegraph, Feb. 24. 1400 words. 

693. Letters to Cleveland on the Tariff. I. Re- 
strictions in Trade Must Cease. By Thomas G. Shear- 


man. Boston Herald, March 3. 1500 words. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
*671. The Massachusetts Prison System. By Sa- 


muel J. Barrows. 
pages. 

* 672. The Great Congresses at the World’s Fair. 
By Ellen M. Henrotin. Cosmopolitan, March. 4200 
words. 

*677. Patriotism: A Dialogue. By Leland Mason. 
Donahoe’s Magazine, March. 4000 words. 

+678. A Reply to Amelie Rives [on ‘‘ Innocence os. 
Ignorance”’]. By Bertha M. Rickoff. North Ameri- 
can Review, March. 1500 words. 

+694. A New Era for the United States. 
tion of protection, war, militarism.] By G. 
ley. Forum, March. 3200 words. 

+695. The Transformation of New England —Is It 
Decay or Development? By William DeWitt Hyde 
and Edward Atkinson. Forum, March. 10,000 words. 


New England Magazine, March. 17 
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696. A Moneyed Aristocracy. By Gustave Cook, 
Galveston News, Feb. 26. 2000 words. 

697. Crime and Criminals. By M. M. Mangasarian. 
Chicago Herald, Feb. 27. 1200 words. 


714. The Struggle of Classes. In French. By VY. 
Jaclard. Justice, Feb. 6. 1300 words. 
New Books. 
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MODERN 


BY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 

In this his latest story Zola takes four typical marriages, — one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bow?- 
geoisie, and one from the working-people,—and describes, with all 
the power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 
each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 


PrRIcE, 15 CENTs. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New Yor«K City. 


INSTEAD OF A_ BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 





A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


Epitor oF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 





A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 Pe 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified under the 
following were (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 

ey Agree, and Wherein They Differ; @ The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (8) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) So- 


cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 


Cuiota Brnpine, Rep Epees; Price, $1.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. TucKER, Box 1312, NEw York City. 
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